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JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 


LETTER XXXIV. 
Berlin, 31st December, 1800. 


Matthias died in the year 1490, and was suc- 
ceeded by Uladislaus, king of Bohemia, con- 
formably to the peace of Olmitz, concluded in 
1478. Uladislaus was likewise, about the same 
time elected king of Hungary, and hence, a dis- 
ute arose, whether Silesia was henceforth to be 
held as an appendage to the Hungarian, or to 
the Bohemian kingdom. By the peace of Ol- 
mutz, it was to have been restored to Bohemia, 
upon the payment of 40,000 ducats. And as 
they Were not paid, the Hungarians contended 
that Silesia must still be viewed asa province of 
theirs. ‘The Bohemians and Silesians insisted 
upon a reunion, and their wishes finally pre- 
vailed. 

This Uladislaus was remarkable for that kind 
of weakness of character, which never can refuse 
any thing; and one of its consequences was, 
that his grants and ordinances were often in 
direct contradiction to one another. Thus, by 
one of his regulations, it was established, that 
none of the Bohemian domains should be sub- 
ject to alienation, while, by another, he granted 
to Frederic the second, duke of Liegnitz, the 
right of alienating his dutchy, by testament, 
or by compact of mutual inheritance. ‘This was 
one of the expedients, in frequent practice un- 
der the German constitution, to counteract the 
consequence of the perpetual divisibility of king- 
doms and provinces. It was common amon 
brothers, and among different branches of the 
same family. It consisted of stipulations, that 


2 upon the extinction of either of the contracting 


lines, the other should come in possession of its 
estates. The duke of Liegnitz, to whom, like- 
wise, Brieg, and Wohlau belonged, accordingly, 
did make such acompact in the year 1537, with 
Joachim, elector of Brandenburg. This event 
deserves particular notice, because it was the 
frst foundation of the claim, which, more than 
two centuries after, placed the whole province 
in the possession of the Prussian monarchs. 
Uladislaus disbanded his father’s army, and 
having thus resigned almost all the instruments 
of power, which were in those days efficacious, 
it Was not surprizing, that his authority fell into 
contempt. The old anarchy of private wars, 
and high-way robberies, practised by the nobi- 
lity, was renewed in as great violence as ever. 
They had reduced it to asort of regular system, 
and the noble robbers exercised their trade with 
hice distinctions. A Silesian chronicle men- 
Hons one of these uncourteous knights, who be- 
came celebrated by the name of black Kitt, and 
With his squire, was hanged in the year 1502. 
© made it a rule to plunder merchants and 





jews, butnot the learned. His tests of learning 
were like those, which, in the English courts, 
entitled felons to the benefit of clergy. At,the 
gallows he declared, some of the dukes had pro- 
mised to support him, and by way of last words, 
sung, put not your trust in princes. His squire, 
who was hanged with him, begged hard for his 
life, and offered, if they would spare it, to be 
put upon hard labour in the fortress, or to take 
a wife. 

Uladislaus died in the year 1516, and was 
succeeded by his son Lewis, a child of ten years, 
who, in 1526, was-killed in a battle against the 
Turks, under Soliman the second. Lewis left 
no children, and as his only sister Anna had 
married Ferdinand I. archduke of Austria; af- 
terwards emperor, Silesia, together with Bohe- 
mia, became a possession of the house of Aus- 
tria; and from this occurrence, commences the 
fifth period in the history of the province. 

The compact of inheritance between the duke 
of Leignitz, and the elector of Brandenburg, 
was strengthened by a double marriage, between 
each of their sons, and the others daughter. It 
was therefore very probable, that Liegnitz, with 
its appendages, would soon fall to the house of 
Brandenburg, and under that apprehension Fer- 
dinand prevailed upon the states of Bohemia to 
declare the compact of inheritance null and void, 
conformably to the ordinance of Uladislaus, 
that no part of the Bohemian domains should be 
subject to alienation. ‘The elector of Branden- 
burg entered a protest against this decision of 
the states. he duke of Liegnitz was compel- 
led to recognize, in writing, the nullity of the 
compact, but left a solemn confirmation of it in 
his last will. 


From the time when the house of Austria 
came in possession of Silesia, the weight and 
independence of the princes gradually dwindled 
away; and the power of the sovereign insensi- 
bly spread itself over all classes of the people 
alike. But instead of the divisibility of sovereign- 
ty, which had, for several centuries, been the 
prolific seed of war among men, another had just 
sprouted out of the ground, and taken firm root 
in it, which had its turn of three hundred years 
to depeople the earth, and has but recently re- 
signed the soil to a third kernel of desolation. 
I speak of the religious dissensions, which bla- 
wed out with inextinguishable violence, from 
the moment of the controversy commenced by 
Luther, in 1517. 


Of the Silesian princes, nearly one half, in the 
course of a few years, embraced the doctrines of 
the reformation: the rest adhered to the catho- 
lic faith, and in almost every instance, the vas- 
sals followed the examples of their respective 
lords. The Austrian sovereigns always found 
it necessary to tolerate, in a certain degree, the 
new sect which had such numerous partizans, 
and experience proved, that the policy of those 





emperors was the most successful, which carried 
toleration the farthest. 

Ferdinand I. died in 1564, and was succeed- 
ed by his son Maximilian, who, after a short 
reign, was, upon his death in 1576, followed by 
his son Rudolph the second. This prince lived 
until the year 1612, but before his death had 
lost, by successive follies and misfortunes, all 
his dominions. 

During the reign of Lewis, the last king be- 
fore the Austrian line, he had granted to George, 
margrave of Anspach, who was, at the samé 
time, prince of lagerndorf, in Silesia, and Lew- 
is’s greatest favourite, the power of disposing, 
by will or deed, of this principality. George, 
by virtue of this authority, made a compact of 
mutual inheritance with the duke of Oppeln and 
Ratibor, who died without issue, and George 
came in possession of his estates. ‘The empe- 
ror Ferdinand had declared this compact null 
and void, upon the same grounds as those al- 
leged against the duke of Liegnitz’s compact, 
and had taken Oppeln and Ratibor to. himself, 
with a promise, which he never performed, to 
pay George 130,000 florins, by way of indem- 
nity. The margrave George was succeeded, 
as duke of lagerndorf, by his son George Fre- 
deric, who, having no children, left the princi- 
pality to his cousin Joachim, elector of Bran- 
denburg. Joachim soon after granted it to his 
son John George. ‘This was at atime, when 
Rudolphus was so reduced in power, that he did 
not venture to oppose the execution of the tes- 
tamentary disposition; which, however, he did 
not confirm. In the year 1611, Rudolphus was 
succeeded, as king of Bohemia, by his brother 
Matthias. j 

Yours, &c. 


REVIEW. 


A view of the causes and consequences of the American re- 
volution, in thirteen discourses, preached in North-Ame- 
rica, between the years 1763, and 1775, by Jonathan Bou- 
cher, A. M. and F. a. s. vicar of Epsom, in the county 
of Surry. 


(Continued from page 255.) 
DISCOURSE 7th, ON FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES, 


Our author generally contrives, either to 
make his sermon suitable to the text, or the 
text suitable to his sermon, though happily his 
present text did not need much wire-drawing. 
All preachers, however, are not so fortunate.— 
A certain roman catholic parson is said to have 
fallen into a violent passion at a refractory text, 
that would not bend to his purpose, and to have 
threatened it in these words, faciam te bene ve- 
nire. But our author is not under such a ne- 
cessity, as, with a great degree of bible know- 
ledge, he has a sound judgment, and a lively 
and correct imagination. His conjectures are 


always ingenious, even where they are not con- 
vincing ; and, though he may not always bring 
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over his readers to his opinion, yet they must 
feel an admiration of his character. 

Our author was too well acquainted with the 
bible, to be capable of approving the modern 
republican conceit, that government is the mere 
creature of the people, and perpetually alterable 
at their pleasure. He could not but kiow that 
it is a divine ordinance, and therefore justly af- 
firms, that justice and judgment, which are the 
foundation or supporting principle of the throne 
of God, are the only solid grounds on which all 
human authority must rest, and not the will of 
the people, as modern republicans imagine. 

That bad men will endeavour to overturn 
fundamental principles, is evident, from the ex- 
perience of all ages; and, for this purpose, they 
set up their own will, or that of those whom they 
call the people, against eternal reason and jus- 
tice, that they may execute their purposes with 
impunity, and escape the punishments, which 
the laws denounce against their crimes. Hence, 
they are enthusiastic adorers of liberty, ana 
never so well pleased, as when they are break- 
ing the bonds, and casting off ali the cords of 
religious, moral, or political restraint. ‘The 
present day affords an excellent commentary 
on our author’s doctrine. 

He likewise adopts a very unfashionable opi- 
nion, viz. that practice 1s the result of principle; 
nay, he even affirms, that this opinion is just 
and well-founded, in direct opposition to the pre- 
sident of the philosophical society of Philadel- 
phia, who affirms, that it is all one whether one 
believes in twenty gods or no god; and thathis 
bones and his pocket would be in equal secu- 
rity in either case. Our modern republicans 
imagine that they can easily turn off all argu- 
ments that are founded on the Old Testament, 
by observing, that the Jewish government was 
a theocracy, and that the dispensation of Moses 
was abrogated by Christ, and they seem to in- 
clude the ten commandments in this abroga- 
tion. But as government is the ordinance of 
God, and as the powers that be are ordained of 
God, either in mercy or in judgment, all go- 
vernment ought to be a theocracy, and is only 
just, in so far as’it is conformable to his nature 
and revealed will, unless it could be proved 
that we lived under another God, than the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, or that-God has 
resigned his supreme authority to the sover- 
eign people, which has not been proved by any 
philosopher. ‘The attempts that men are con- 
tinually making to give a reason for all their ac- 
tions, evén the most unreasonable, is a proof 
thet they are moved to action by some opinions 
er principles, and that all their actions are the 
effect of some certain train of thinking. Thus 
even bad men confess the influence of principle 
on practice, by their vain attempts to assign 
reasons for their conduct, even while they deny 
it in theory. 

To suppose that men are guided in their ac- 
tions, merely by interest and inclination, is an- 
other theory, which is often substituted in place 
of that, which’supposes that principle has no in- 
fluence on practice; but this, as well as the 
former, is a suppositio non supponenda, as. men 
often judge as erroneously of their interest, as 
of their duty ; and inclination is liable toa thou- 
sand changes, from internal and external causes, 
so that ncither of these can be relied on as the 
foundation of a regular and uniform plan of ac- 
tion. Our philosophers will condemn our 
author for praising the British constitution, on 
account of the provisions made by it for men’s 
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being trained to think, as well as to act aright. 
They will call this ‘ a fettering of.the mind, by 
establishing a set of prejudices.” So they be- 
lieve, because they were so bred. 

‘¢ The priest continues what the nufse began, 

‘« And thus the child imposes on the man.” 

This they will reckon to be a full solution of 
the question, as it is their aim to teach men, we 
mean Citizens, to doubt, to inquire, and to think 
with perfect freedom, without being shackled 
by the prejudices of educationy or by any sup- 
posed standard of truth and falsehood, right or 
wrong. And, by this means, the minds of men 
being demoralised and freed from prejudices, 
they are successfully ground down into citizens, 
and enabled to act with ease, in establishing or 
destroying any government whatsoever. 

(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANY. 


“© And he looked that it should bring forth grapes, and 
it brought forth wild grapes.” 

Thus fares it with most of the vineyards in 
the world. Dressed by the vintager, they pro- 
mise plausibly, as a court. In the season of 
maturity, what is the fruit? When we ‘ look- 
ed” for perfection, we found our hopes mocked 
with wildness, crudity, bitterness; with fruit 
austere, as sloes, or sour, like the berries of the 
gadding barberry. 

The poet Isaiah, for the prophet, no less 
than Homer, merits the title of bard, has beau- 
tifully allegorized the common disappointments 
of man. He describes his beloved as the pro- 
prietor of a vineyard in a champagne country. 
Well fenced, well planted, freed trom stones, 
protected by a tower, and crowned by a wine 
press ; sucha vineyard might inspire the own- 
er with the fondest expectations of pressing 
sweet fruit, and of drinking the purest nectar. 
Mortified Hebrew, I see thee walk away with 
anguish. At autumnal noon, thou hast met 
the vine dresser, and he has told thee of blight, 
and mildew, and caterpillar; that the grapes 
are wild, acid, their juice vinegar; that the 
vineyard is no better than a thistle field, and 
thy time and money wasted without recom- 
pence. I hear thee, in the bitterness of thy 
heart, exclaim, ** What could have been done 
more to my vineyard, that I have not done in 
it?” Itis natural. Many a parent has spoken 
in the same language, when hearing of the sor- 
ry adventures of a prodigal son. Where men 
have lavished wealth, hours, affection, whether 
in rearing grapes, or offspring, if either prove 
wild, it is like a dart through the liver. 

Wild grapes, in the sense which the prophet 
intends, are ‘¢ as plenty as blackberries.” Hoy- 
den girls, forward boys, and dissipated men, 
are all wild grapes. Parents may dress, and 
schoolmasters prune as much as they please, 
all culture is in vain, where there is rottenness 
at root and heart. 

The banks of many a western lake, and the 
Savannahs of Georgia and Tenessee have been 
converted by land jobbers into vineyards, more 
productive than those of Bourdeaux or Bur- 
gundy. Emigrant and eager vintagers have 
‘¢ looked” for the fruit of their labours ; and ex- 
pected to behold high piled baskets, and flasks 
by the dozen. Such vineyards have yielded 
prodigiously ; barren sand and_ bankruptcy 
have been the wild grapes, which set the spec- 
ulator’s teeth on edge. Very sour, unpalatable 
fruits, too hard of digestion, even for anostrich, 








The French, for a succession of ages 
blest with fertile vineyards,’ and_crowned with 


chaplets, were a merry people. In an eyj 
hour, the rage of improvemeut urged them ty 
grub up that mantling vine, which had so long 
proved 

‘‘ From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade,”’ 


and to plant certain bastard slips, called trees 
of liberty. Over the whole kingdom they 


threw a shade more mournful, than yew, o,. 


cypress. Great expectations have been enter. 
tained of the fruit of these trees ; but, it is said 
noblemen and gentlemen of tuste declare no, 
thing can be more *¢ wild,” and even the poor 
peasant shakes his head at the forced produc. 
tion and mawkish flavour of the fruits of liberty 
and sighs for a grape or filbert, from the gar. 
dens of St. Cloud, or the Thuilleries. 

THE LAY PREACHER, | 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LETTERS, 


Containing a review of a new publication of Genrz, “On 


the Drigin and Character of the War against the Frenop 
Revy!ution.”’ 


The author of the book upon the state of 
France, at the close of the eighth year, has re. 
marked, that nations scarcely ever know the 
real causes which impel them to war against 


_each other; and that this observation is pecu 


liarly applicable to all the parties engaged in the 
war of the l’rench revolution. That he was 
sincere in this opinion, is apparent; for nothing 
less than the most unqualified reliance upon the 
ignorance, as well as the credulity, of his readers, 
could have induced a writer to assign the eauses 
and motives, for the anti-revolutionary league, 
alledged by him. 

If this ignorance really existed, it has not 
been for want of French declarations for the 
information of the world. France was, at least, 
always the first to declare war; and the parties 
successively dominant at the respective periods 
of declaration, have generally announced what 
the public was to consider as the essential pro- 
vocation to hostilities. The present under- 
secretary, in the office of foreign affairs, now 
tells us, indeed, that he alone is the depository 
of the great secret. The primary cause, he 
affirms, was, that the treaty of Westphalia was 
superannuated ; and the immediate motive the 


dismemberment of France, by an universal con-_ 


spiracy of all Europe, together with the Oto- 

man empire. rT 
The projected dismemberment of France is 

not absolutely a contrivance of this author. It 


is a machine of which he has, perhaps, made the 


most advantageous use; but it was invented at 
an early period of the war. Some injudicious 
measures of the allies gave it acolour of plausi- 
bility; it was fostered by the prejudices and 


passions of all the revolutionary fanatics, and 


whenever occasion required, Forgery was at 
hand to help along the staggering limbs of Faith, 
with the crutches of Pilnitz and Pavia. The 
allied powers have generally left the task of its 
refutation, to its own absurdity, or to the pros 


gress of time; and the opinion has lived, and: 


flourished, and expanded, until there is scarcely 
a link-boy in Europe, but has his secret articles 
of Pilnitz by heart, and his partition of France 
at his fingers ends, 


An eminent German political writer, Mr. 


Gentz, has, at length, undertaken to demolish | 


this gigantic castle; and in a small volume, 
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« Upon the Origin and Character of the War 
against the French Revolution,’’ has offered a 
series of facts and arguments, amply sufficient 
to convince every mind, susceptible of convic- 
tion, that it is a baseless fabric. The spirit in 
which his work was written, and the sentiments 
fom which it originated, are stated by the au- 
thor, in his introduction, with so much candour, 
and at the same time with so much genuine 1n- 
dependence of mind, that you will not be dis- 
leased to hear him speak for himself. 

« These essays (says Mr. Gentz) it will be 
obvious, were not meditated by a French 
mind, nor written from a French standing 
point of observation. That which other na- 
tions, in the history of the war, call muzsfor- 
tune, for a French writer, and Fiench stats- 
men, is called good fortune; aed were it proved 
at this day, that by this war, France has ob- 
tained the real and complete dominion over 
Europe, without leaving a shadow of what 
was formerly called the political balance, her 
writers and statesmen would hold even this 
a very desirable and beneficial thing, To a 
certain degree this way of thinking cannot be 
blamed: they see, and judge, and write for 
themselves. _ But, heaven be praised, as Ger- 
mans, as Europeans, we are not yet altogether 
forbidden to think and write for ourselves too. 
In every great, comprehensive, and truly phi- 
lanthropic. point of view, the issue of this 
bloody war, was an immeasurable misfortune 
—a misfortune for the single states—a mis- 
fortune for the whole, and in the last results, 
perhaps, even a misfortune for France. To 
the honour of the well-informed, and enlight- 
ened part of the French nation it must be 
confessed, that this view of the thing, even 
there, has among the independent observers, 
numerous partizans, and if we remark the 
indifference with which the last victorics, and 
the peace which crowned them all, were _re- 
ceived in France, we shall be tempted to be- 
lieve it mot altogether a foreign sentiment, 
even to the mass of the people. 

‘It will, I tru.t, not be taken amiss, that in 
the course of these treatises, I have spoken, not 
only of the terrific periods of the revolution, 


‘but likewise of those which others call its splen- 


did times, without any further reference to the 
present state of things in France, and according 
to the same principles upon which my eerlier 
writings were grounded, The present French 
government is recognized by all the others; it 
has all the requisites necessary for a govern- 
ment to maintain itself at home, and all, per- 


haps more than all, that is necessary to consti- 


tute a powerful weight in the political system of 
Europe. 

‘‘ To be sonear its source, is, to be sure, not 
a favourable circumstance to this government ; 
but there it is completely organized, considered 


in every. respect as a legitimate government, 


having at its head, a man, whose talents extort 
admiration, and whose services to his country 
command the veneration even of his enemies, 


No rational writer, no wel!-bred man, will speak 


of such a government otherwise than with de- 
cency, | 

“ But, that on this account, a veil should be 
drawn over all the past, and no person should 
presume to treat with free minded severity 
what preceded this government, would be more 
than any power on earth could require of its 
cotemporaries. It would be much more than 
the present French government desires, For, 
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in all its public declarations, it speaks of the 
revolution, of the whole revolution as of a long 
error, and for some time past, of the mcst admir- 
ed and favourite, yet living apostles and found- 
ers of this revolution, as of worthless sophists and 
guilty authors of the public miscry; it founds all 
its own glory upon having finished the revolu- 
tion, and industriously discarded whatever 
could preserve or revive its memory ; the bar- 
rier between it and the revolution is, therefore, 
precisely and unquestionably drawn, and the 
right of condemning the latter, a right of which, 
independent of this consideration, no unshack- 
led mind can be deprived, is sanctioned by the 
rulers of France themselves. 

*¢ Should the present government really suc- 
ceed in spreading a certain degree of thriit and 
prosperity over the interior of France, which, 
after all, is only to suppose that they should, in 
ten years, make good an hundredth part of what 
the last ten years have destroyed; this could 
neither reverse nor alier the judgment concern- 
ing the origin and character of the revolution. 
Stull would it remain certain to all who have 
once recognized the truth, that this revclution 
began in wrong, was fashioned by guilt, and 
completed by cruelty, and that the wretched- 
ness which attended it, was not accidental, but 
the immediate fault of its authors and promot- 
ers. Outof this creed, there is, at least for me, 
no possible com) romise left, and should it come 
to the pass. of being avowed publicly and un- 
conditionally only by one single writer, to be 
and to remain that single writer, would be in 
my Own estimation my highest honour.” 

The work itself is divided into two chapters, 
the first containing an inquiry concerning the 
origin of the war, the second, a discussion of its 
progress, character, and issue. The first chap- 
ter is again subdivided into three sections, con- 
taining a solution of three questions: First, 
whether a coalition against France would have 
been in itself an unjust undertaking? Second, 
whether a coalition against France was. the 
cause of the war? ‘Lhird, whether England, in 
any way, took a part inthe origin of the war? 

In answer to the first, Mr. Gentz argues that 
such a coalition would have been perfectly just. 
‘The maxim that a state has no right to inter- 
fere in the internal concerns of another state, 
must not be received without qualification. He 
shows it to be subject as much to limitation as 
the right of property, the most definite and per- 
fect of private rights, by municipal laws. An 
individual has the right to dispose, as he pleases, 
with his own house. But if he lives in society, 
surrounded by neighbours, the laws will not suf- 
fer him to set fire to his house, or blow it up, 
or destroy it in any manner, which must, in its 
nature, prove essentially prejudicial to the pos- 
sessions of his neighbours. From the analogy 
between private and national rights, the neigh- 
bours of every nation have, therefore, aright to 
interfere in its internal concerns, so far as these 
concerns have an important and essential influ- 
ence upon their well being. ‘To draw the line 
precisely where this rightcommences, and where 
it ought to cease, is, perhaps, yet impossible ; but 
the French revolution was an event which gave 
the neighbouring nations an unquestionable right 
to interfere in the internal measures of France, 
because the revolution began by a systematic 
anarchy, and a formal dissolution of all laws, 
human anddivine ; a system of such pernicious 
necessary consequences to the neighbours of 
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of self-preservation, to require, and if neces- 
sary, to compcl its cessation, because the. re- 
volution produced a civil war, which destrcyed 
the unity of the nation, and authorized ail 
foreign states to consider as its representa- 
live, the party, which principles, of a prudent 
policy, pointed out as such; this party was 
composed of the adherents to the old, not of the 
frieuds to the new system; of the oppressed 
and protesting, not of the oppressing and do- 
minant faction. And because the leaders of 
the revolution, proclaimed principles and 
ado;.ted practices directly hos:ile against foreiga 
powers, which summoned them in thé mest 
cnergetic manner to self-defence. ; 

The first and third of these recsons are deci- 
sive. Lhe second, though Mr. Geniz’s weighty 
logic is assisted by the poweriul eloguence of 
Eurke, seems liable, in the application, and pe:- 
haps in the piinciple itself, to some objection j 
but the deduction of the whole argument is so 
plain, so strong, so fair, that not'a doubt canbe 
left upon an honest mind, with regard to the 
justice of the solution, When the position of 
the author is established upon this firm an 
solid kasis, let us hear what adefensive line he 
draws round it, to complete the work. 

‘*¢ But such a coalition, to remain within the 
bounds of incontrovertible right, must have been 
exclus.vely devoted to the object which alone 
could justify its undertakings, and sanctify its 
arms. So great a cause was not to be sullied 
by the most ditant views of interest. The mo- 
tive of the common safety, is the only one al- 
lowed in such a case, by the law of nations: to 
have sought any private advantage, would have 
been as inadmissible with respect to the righty 
as ignoble and mean in every other respect. A 
forinal engagement, to maintain, at all events, 
the inviolability and indivisibility of the French 
territory, should have been the first step of the 
powers allied against the revolution. Even all 
indemnity for the expenses of the war, a pre- 
tensionoften just andequitable in ordinary wars, 
should once for all have beem renounced. The 
object, was the general interest of Europe. Its 
accomplishmentalone, was a gain, beyond all or- 
dinary calculations. How much blood, and deva- 
station, and misery, howmany millions, sacrificed 
for disgrace and calamity, might one half the 
sums have spared us, which one half a single 
campaign of this dreadful war has devoured? 

‘‘ The second condition of a rightful coali- 
tion, Was an accurate and cautious definition of 
their object, and a mutual sanction of the max- 
im to keep rigorously within the bounds of its 
accomplishment, Such a coalition was by no 
means authorized to prescribe an internal poli- 
tical constitution to the French nation ; this, and 
this alone, had been that arbitrary interference 
in the domestic concerns of an independent 
state, upon the undeniable illegality of which, 
so many shallow politicians have founded their 


false and overstrained system of neutrality, and 


their imaginary obligation to absolute inaction, 
at every foreign revolution. France ought, un- 
der every circumstance, to have retained full 
liberty to regulate her internal concerns ac- 
cording to her own views: the king himself, and 
all the legitimate organs of the government, 
were prepared for an essential, but moderate 
reform of the old constitution ; no reasonable 
man in Europe, after the first eruption of 
this unhappy revolution, could wish or ex- 

ect an unconditional return to the ald order of 





France, that they were entitled by the law 


things, with which many abuses were indisput- 
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ably connected. . It was the unnatural tyranny 
exercised over the monarch, by an insolent fac- 
tion, in the name of the people ; it was the sys- 
tematic anarchy, into which a horde of fanatics 
and usurpers had precipitated a great civilized 
empire ; it was the source of that tyranny, the 
source of this anarchy, the dominion of revolu- 
tionary maxims, recoucileable with no order, 
with no right, with ne security, with no consti- 
tution, which, according to the eternal laws ot 
human nature, of human errors, of human pas- 
sions, must turn the country which abandons 
itself to them into an unfathomable abyss of 
misery and guilt ; which, by their encroaching 
character, and their fascinating form must 
threaten with the like horrors, every state in 
Europe ; these, these were at every hazard to 
be removed. The moment when a legitimate 
authority was restored to France, and the way 
opened to a better order of things, the object of 
a rightful coalition was completed.” 

In my next letter, I shall continue the analy- 
sis of this valuable work, and, in the mean- 
time, remain faithfully yours. 


—- 


FOR THE POXT FOLIO. 
THE SEVENTH DAY, THE TRUE SABBATH. 


It is very remarkable, th.t the error of keep- 
ing the first day, instead of the seventh day of 
the week, as the sabbath, has so long, and with 
such few exceptions, continued in the christian 
church. The ten commandments are sacred 
things! they are forever binding upon christians, 
as wellas Jews. Our Saviour says, ‘ I am not 
come to destroy the law, but to fulfil.” 
words may be taken in a strict sense, in regard 
to the ten commandments. We may some- 
times break the commandments, when we sup- 
pose ourselvesinnocent. The fourth command- 
ment says, ‘* Remember the sabbath-day, to 
keep it holy, six days shalt thou labour, and do 
a'ilthy work; BUT THE SEVENTH DAY 1S THE 
SABBATH OF THE LORD THY GoD. In it, thou 
shalt not doany work.” ‘Lhis is said in the 20th 
chapter of Exodus. Inthe 31st chapter of Iix- 
odus, Moses says, that the seventh day shall be 
acknowledged as a sabbath by the Jews, as “a 
sign forever” between them and God, as “a 
perpetual covenant, throughout their genera- 
tions.” 

It appears to be certain, that our Saviour kept 
the seventh day as the sabbath, though he al- 
lowed some necessary acts to be done on that 
day. St. Mark says, as plain as words can 
speak, that the first day of the week, is not 
the sabbath. ‘* And when the sabbath was past, 
Mary Magdalene, and Mary, the mother of 
James, and Salome, had brought sweet spices, 
that they might come and anointhim. And 
very early in the morning of the first day of 
the week, they came to the sepulchre, at the 
rising of the sun,” Mark 16.1 & 2. The 
evangelist here very clearly determines the sab- 
bath, and the first day of the week, to be two 
distinct days. St. Luke also accords, as well 
as St. Matthew, and says, that the women who 
bought the spices, ** rested the seventh day, ac- 
cording to the commandment; and upon the first 
day of the week, very early in the morning, they 
came unto the sepulchre.” Luke 23.5, 6. and 
24. 1. , 

It has been often said, that the apostles, after 
the resurrection of our Lord, changed the sab- 

bath, from the seventh, to the first day of the 
week. If we examine the scriptures, however, 
we shall find, that this remark has no foundation | 
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intruth. We shall find by undeniable evidence, 
that the apostles kept the seventh day as the 
sabbath. It is said in Acts, that the apostles 
held the seventh day to be the sabbath, A the 
resurréction of our Saviour. It is said of Paul 
and his company, ‘“‘ they came to Antioch, in 
Pisidia, and went into the synagogue on the sab- 
bath-day.”’ Acts 13. 14. And again it is said, 
in the 42nd verse of the same chapter of Acts, 
‘* And when the Jews were gone out of the sy- 
nagogue, the Gentiles besought, that these words 
might be preached to them the next sabbath.” 
In the 4th verse of the 8th chapter of Acts, it is 
said of Paul, ‘“* And he reasoned in the syna- 
gogue every sabbath, and persuaded the Jews 
and the Greeks.”? What can be adduced from 
this, but that the author of the Acts(which were 
written about thirty years after the resurrection), 
esteemed the jewish and the christian sabbath, 
to be on the same day? And it is much to be 
desired, that all christians were of the same opi- 
nion ; as it would have a happy effect in facili- 
tating the conversion of the Jews, by an united 
observation, among Jews and christians, of the 
same day for the sabbath. 

It has been said, that the apostles altered 
the day of the sabbath, in an implied manner, 
by breaking bread, and assembling together on 
the first day of the week. In the first place, it 
is to be observed, that a positive important com- 
mandment would scarcely be altered in an im- 
plied, but in an express manner. It is said in 
the Acts, that the apostles went about from 
house to house daily breaking bread. They 
broke bread every day of the week, as well as 
on the first day; so that from this, no alteration 
of the sabbath can be evenimplied. We are 
told in the 19:h verse of the 20th chapter of St. 
John, “ Then the same day, at evening, being 
the first day of the week, when the doors were 
shut, where the disciples were assembled for 
fear of the Jews, came Jesus, and stood in the 
midst, and saith, my peace be unto you.” If 
we attend very closely to this chapter of St. John, 
and to the passages which I before have quoted 
from St. Mark and St. Luke, we shall find, that 
the disciples were assembled, not to observe the 
sabbath, but at the ending of the first, and at the 
beginning of the second day of the week, accor- 
ding to the strict Hebrew method of reckoning 
theday. Itcould not be to observe the sabbath, 
that the disciples were assembled, because Mary 
Magdalene came to them, after she had been at 
the sepulchre, whither she would not go with 
the mother of James and Salome, with the spi- 
ces, until the sabbath-day had past. It is said by 
Moses, in Leviticus 23. 32. ** From even unto 
even shall ye celebrate your sabbath.” It is 
said in Genesis, ‘¢ ‘The evening and the morn- 
ing were the first day ;” and so on till the seventh 
day. This remark will give a suspicious ap- 
} pearance, that our keeping the sabbath is bor- 
rowed from the.papists, and not from the apos- 
tles; for we begin, what we call the sabbath-day, 
at 12 o’clock at night, instead of the evening, 
when the sun has set. 

The first day of the week was formally ap- 
pointed to be the sabbath, by a law of Constan- 
‘ine, in the fourth century, when the grossest 
heresies had crept intothe church. The law of 
the emperor Constantine was afterwards con- 
firmed by the decrees of the pope. 


_ We are now toput it seriously to our conscien- 
ces, whether we will abide by the day, that God, 
or that man, has appointed. If we fix the ten 





commandments in writing, upon the walls of our 


| 





churches, or other places, we should take espe, 

cial care, that we do not break them, lest they be 

like the hand-writing upon the wall, against ys. 
A SEARCHER OF THE SCRIPTURgs, 


>> ‘ 
BIOGRAPHY. 
GENERAL SIR RALPH ABERCROMBY, 


Like Epaminondas, like Wolfe, has died of 
the wounds received in a hard fought battle, jy, 
which he was commander in chief, and was yje, 
torious, To his country, the loss of such a may 
at such a time, is inestimable. For himself i 
might have been somewhat happier, if the yjc, 
tory had been finally decisive of the fate 9 
i. gypt—more glorious fit could scarcely in any. 
circumstances have been. It has crowned one 
of the most honSurable military lives which his. 
tory shall ever commemorate for the emulation 
of future times. 

His descent was from an old, though not 
opulent Scottishfamily, of the county of Stirling, 
He was born, as we have been informed, aboy 
the year 1758. On the 23d of May, 1756, he 
obtained a cornetcy in the 2d dragoon guard;, 
He rose, on the 24th of April, 1762, to the rank 
of a captain in the 8d regiment of horse. As. 
cending through the intermediate gradations 
of rank, he was appointed, on the 3d of Novem 
ber, 1781, to the colonelcy of the 103d infantry, 
On the 28th of November, 1787, he was promo. 
ted to the rank of major-general. On the 5th 
of November, 1795, he obtained the command 
of the 7th regiment of dragoons. 

Having been nearly forty years in the army, 
having served with honour in two wars, and be. 
ing esteemed one of the ablest, coolest, and 
most intrepid officers in the whole British for- 
ces, he was employed on the continent, under 
his royal highness the duke of York, in the 
commencement of the present war. 

In the action on the heights of Cateau, he 
commanded the advanced guard. At Nime- 
guen he was wounded. Heconducted the march 
of the guards from Deventer to Oldensaal, in 
the retreat of the British out of Holland in the 
winter of 1794-95. 

In August, 1795, he was appointed to suc 
ceed sir Charles Gray, as commander in chief 
of the British forces in the West Indies On 
the 24th of March, 1796, Grenada was suddenly 
attacked and taken by a detachment of the ar- 
my under his orders. He afterwards obtained 


possession of the settlements of Demarara and. 
St. Lucia was. 


Issequibo, in South America. 
next taken by more difficult exertions, in which 
the ability of this eminent commander was sig- 
nally displayed. St. Vincents was, by the mid- 


dle of June, added to the British conquests. | 


be ping in February 1797, shared the same 
ate. 


He returned the same year to Europe. He 
was, in reward for such important services, in- 


‘vested with the red ribbon, appointed to the, 
command of the regiment of Scots Greys, intrust~. 
ed with the governments of the Isle of Wight, 


Fort George, and Fort Augustus, and raised to 
the high military rank of lieutenant-general. 


He held, for a time, the chief command of ; 


the forces in Ireland. In that command, he 
laboured to maintain the discipline of the army; 
to suppress the rising rebellion, and to protect 
the people from military oppression, with a care, 
worthy alike of the great general, and the et 
lightened and beneficent statesman. 
station, he was called to the chief command of 





From that ° 
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.-forces in Scotland. His conduct in this dis- 
igguished appointment, gave universal satis- 
yction. 

‘When the great enterprize against Holland 
,sresolved upon, sir Ralph Abercromby was 
Jled again to command, under his royal high- 
oss the duke of York. The difficulties of the 

ound, the inclemency of ‘the season, delays, 
hough inconvenient, yet unavoidable, the dis- 
erly movements of the Russians, and the 

‘nid duplicity of the Dutch, disappointed our 
opes of that expedition. But, by the Dutch, 
he French, the British, it was confessed, that 

en victory, the most decisive, could not have 
sre conspicuously proved the talents of this 

Hustrious Officer. 

His country applauded the choice, when he 

3s sent with an army to dispossess the French 

{ Egypt. His experience in Helland and 
anders, and in the climate of the West-Indies, 
eculiarly fitted him for this new command. He 

complished some of the first duties of a gene- 

, in carrying his army in health, in spirits, 
,d with the requisite intelligence and supplies, 
the destined scene of action. ‘The landing, 
he frst dispositions, the attacks, andthe courage 
pposed to attack, the spirit with which his ar- 
ny appears to have been, by confidence in their 
ader, inspired, the extraordinary superiority 
hich the British infantry, under his command, 
yinced, to that which was thought the bravest 
nd best disciplined infantry inthe world, demon- 
trate, that all the best qualities of one of the 
reatest of commanders, were in sir RALPH 
ABERCROMBY united—that they were all sum- 
noned forth into activity, in the. glorious 
chievements amid which he fell. 

His private character was modest, disinter- 
sted, upright, unstained by any negligent, or 
icentious vice. He was a good son, brother, 
ther, husband, and friend, as well as an able 
d heroic general, 

General AseRcromsBy’s body was brought 
home in the Flora, and landed at Portsmouth. 


POLITICAL SYNOPSIS. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


siececsnoishaliiiiend * We'll talk of news; 

Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who’s out, 

And TAKE UPON US THE MYSTERY OF THINGS.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


More than two months have elapsed, since 
e receipt of any English intelligence. Im the 
ansmission here of the politics of the old 
orld, so long an interval rarely occurs.. Curi- 
sity pants for gratification, and impatience is 
Mlamed by the present posture of forign af- 
firs. On Egypt, in particular, the eye of every 
politician, nay, of every quidnunc, is turned. 
Report has been busy, repeating a cuckoo note, 
nd chaunting the fame «4 an imaginary French 
‘ictory. But it would be incorrect, and unsafe, 
totrust any Parisian historian, in his narrative 
of the present campaign in Egypt. _ Not to 
Mention, that the journalists in the republic are 
deeply interested to exaggerate their own, and 
depreciate English successes, it will be remem- 

ted, by those who glance at maps, or consider 
the stations of British fleets, that the commu- 
Ucation between France and Egypt is nearly 
tut off. Hence, we must look to English pa- 
Pets alone, for information, respecting the mili- 
uty operations of Hutchinson and Menou.— 








e latest accounts justify the sanguine hopes of 
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those, who pray, that success may attend Bri- 


tish courage and rights. By sickness, by the 
sword, by too little tood, and too much brandy, 
the frantic myrmidons of Menou, had dwindled 
in numbers, and‘despaired of fortune. Under 
sultry skies, and engaged in a vicious cause, 
they “* wither at the heart,” and each drooping 
Sree ts in boding vision, sees his companion 
all, and his znvéncible standard wrenched away. 
On the contrary, the gallant veteran of England, 
the dauntless Scot, who knows not to retreat or 
yield, flushed by success, aided by the natives, 
justly confident in himself, yet powerfully sup- 
ported by others, anticipates joyful victory 
abroad, and the shouts of welcome at home.— 
—At Paris, our treaty with the republic of re- 
gicide has been graciously accepted, and Daw- 
son, its carrier, is ready to return to Virginia, 
with the glad tidings. The French fabrica- 
tion, by the way of Vigo, respecting certain 
brilliant successes against the English in Egypt, | 
has been acutely analyzed, and fully exposed. 
There is a tribe of Frenchmen, who live by 
disseminating lies; there is a tribe of sea cap- 
tains, who, either interested or ignorant, delight 
to repeat them; and, above all, there is in every 
country, and at all times, a shallow crowd, with 
open mouths and wide throats, ready to swallow, 
without a single hiccup, the most crude and 
largest morsels of the wonderful and strange. 
Of the extent of the English woollen ma- 
nufacture, some idea may be had from the fol- 
lowing statement of the industry of only one 
quarter of the kingdom:—It has been said, 
throughout all Yorkshire, the woollen manufac- 
ture has been last year declining, and the manu- 
facturing labourers, by consequence, in distress. 
The assertion is false. ‘The broad-cloths made 
last year in the West Riding were 235,851 
pieces, containing in all 9,263,966 yards; the 
narrow cloths were 169,262 pieces, containing 
6,014,120 yards. There was, according to these 
numbers, an increase of the broad cloths, above 
the manufacture of the preceding year, to the 
amount of 13,096 pieces, containing 457,278. 
Of the narrow cloths, there was a decrease of 
10,906 pieces, and 362,857 yards. But, as the 
increase of the broad-cloths exceeds the de- 
crease of the narrow cloths, the manufacture 
has been, in the whole, increasing. We look 
to the London papers, for lively sallies of fancy, 
and all the fantastic tribes of witticism. The 
following are gleaned from a fashionable ga- 
zette:——-When it was lately proposed to two 
angry gentlemen to shake hands, ** It is unne- 
cessary,” observed a waggish by-stander, “their 
hands have already been shaking all the morn- 
ing.” Fack Ketch complains severely of being 
superseded ; and says, that he alone should have 
the command of the Army of Execution! 
Our fashionable carriages are descending near- 
er and nearer to the ground. ‘In a short time 
the possessors will resemble cozners, drawnon a 
hurdle, to the place of execution ! 


. 

















=—= 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Samuel WiILL1aMs,Esq,. our consul at Lon- 
don, is dismissed to make way for George Lr- 
ving. Among the late extraordinary displace- 
ments, a8 Mr. Jefferson, in the purest English, | 
calls his expulsion of honest men from office, 
the dismissal of Mr. Wiiliams is the most ca-| 
pricious and unreasonable. He is a gentleman | 
of fine talents, liberal education, and liberal 








mind, His range of information, wide and cu- | 
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rious; his commercial experience and skill are 
acknowledged; his industry is unwearied; and 
his integrity unsullied. He was thoroughly 
bred as a merchant, and possesses the respect 
and confidence of merchants. These being ac- 
knowledged facts, and the whole circle of his 
consular duties being completely filled, the ine- 
vitable conclusion is, that his principles were 
found guilty. He had not that convenient ver- 
satility, with which so many of our political 
weather-cocks veer about with every gale of 
popularity, and every wind of new doctrine. He 
was one of the opposers of French politics, he 
was eager for energetic government, not made 
after the contemptible pattern of the botcher, 
Sieyes, but after the legitimate model of our an- 
cestors. He was averse to French connexioiis. 
He felt no sympathy with republican murderers 
and robbers, and saw no useful light in the fierce 
glare of their philosophy. Such an honest man 
has no right to expect favours, at this season, 
so sinister to the claims of Desert, and to the 
rights of virtue. By the capricious mandate 
of a persecuting and resentful officer, he may be 
banished from a consulship; hut from the grate- 
ful consciousness of duty performed, from the 
soothing recollection of integrity never impeacth- 
ed, and Consistency always preserved, no de- 
mocratic spleen can divorce him. Some silly 
dairy-women, in one of the nooks of our coun- 
try, have amused themselves in making an 
enormous cheese, as a present to the president. 
This mass of democratic curd they baptized 
Jefferson, or a mammoth cheese. It was proba- 
bly made of asses’ milk, and some northern wit 
has, in * The Albany Centinel,” a very: useful 
and pleasant paper, ridiculed this cheese-mon- 
ger adulation, ina mock heroic poem, called 
the “« Mammo Cheeso, by Don Federo, Esq.” 
At New-Castle, a vessel has arrived, and 
the captain avers, that a general peace has taken 
place throughout Europe. Our captain does 
not tell this excellent story from his own autho- 
rity. No,no. He had it from another captain 
of a brig, bound from London to New-York, 
and this captain probably had it from another 
sca-wit, who heard it from his mate, who heard, 
at some coffee-house in Rotherhithe or Wap- 
ping, somebody or other, hoping for a general 
peace. In Mr. Wayne’s paper of, Thursday 
evening, Duane, the editor of the “ Aurora,” 
that pleasant, profitable, and republican paper, 
is asked the following curious questions. If he 
knew a person, who, at Clonmel, passed by the 
name of Dun; if he recollects being at an even- 
ing revel, in which a girl was 4z/led; and his 
sudden disappearance from that country: if he 
remembers his voyage to India, his znvoluntary 
return to England, hissubsequent flight to Ame- 
rica, and the metamorphosis of his name. The 
editor of the Gazette of the United States adds, 
in a tone,of great earnestness, that these are se- 
rious questions, and require an answer, which, 
if not given, he will endeavour to have answer- 
ed by a competent and willing witness. No 
doubt is entertained, that the editor of the ga- 
zette, who is indefatigable in ferreting from ° 
their burrows, the vermin of democracy, is in 
possession of some curious secrets, respecting 
a Clonmel vagrant, who comes to instruct our 
tyro-jacobins in the first elements of discord. 
In the supreme court ofthe United States, 
chief justice Marshall has delivered an opinion 
in the celebrated case of Talbot against Sea- 
man. This learned law paper is too prolix to 
admit of any gazette abridgement, but it is 
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strongly recommended to peruse it at large, as 
it appears in the daily papers. Mr. Brown’s 
Philadelphia Gazette informs us, that Benjamin 
Banneker, the sooty astronomer, and protegé of 
Mammoth, is tobe associated with our Genevese 
money-changer, for the purpose of “correcting” 
some part of this foreigner’s “‘ procedure.” We 
think this would prove one of the most judi- 
cious of Mr. Jefferson’s appcintments ; for the 
African scholar, if he could correct nothing else, 
might very easily correct Mr. Gallatin’s Eng- 
lish; nay, if Banneker had just arrived from 
the gold coast, or the kingdom of Whidau, he 
would be superior to our imported financier, 
both in the pronouncing and writing of English. 
Baccara is not worse than cert//icatian ; at any 
rate, the harmony and concert between the re- 
publican black, and the republican refugee, 
would be delightful. ‘The sound of Banneker’s 
banjo, would be as tunable as Gallatin’s broken 
French. ‘The jetty preceptor might teach his 
yellow pupil the arithmetic of Anamaboo, and 
the grateful disciple might indicate tothe negro 
how to stop de wheel, or act the play of St. Do- 
minegues 
AMUSEMENT. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ 

DEAR SIR, 

A paper, such as yours, is generally supposed 
to have much influcnce on general manners and 
polite socicty, we may therefore expect, that 
doubtful points of etiquette, and equivocal rules 
of ceremony may there be examined and estab- 
lished. In the intercourse of polished society, 
we understand each other by certain signs, some 
of which pass currently, and are always under- 
stood, while others remain dubious and uncer- 
tain. Excessive refinement, and violent sensi- 
bility are the favourite fashions of the present 
day, and a young man’s attentions to his fair 
fricnd are so warm and animated, that, cstimat- 
ing them by the old standard, a lady would cer- 
tainly mistake, for a more tender passion, that 
species of attachment, which once was supposed 
to be tranquil and constant. Permit me, sir, to 
explain my self, by my own short story. I aim, 
in the ordinary phrases, a ** genteel” young wo- 
man; anda‘ fine girl” —thatis, my appearance 
is not ‘disagreeable, and I read, write, dance, 
and play on the piano forte. I attend the thea- 
tre and assembly ; I dress, walk, and visit; 1 
talk fluently, listen patiently, laugh agreeably, 
and read every new novel as it appears. You 
will believe me, sir, when I tell you, that IL am 
called accomplished, and have had many admi- 
rers. About two years ago, I became acquaint- 
ed with a gentleman, who was handsome and 
sentimental ; his mind was “ delicately refined,” 
he wrote poetry, yet his companions generally 
called him a sensible man. He immediately 
selected me for the object of his attentions, and 
visited me constantly: no other lady, for a me- 
ment, engaged his notice. He always walked 
with me, talked to me, and wrote to me; when 
I danced, he was my partner, when [I sat still, 

he was by my side; he supplied me with books, 
listened to my remarks, and endeavoured to 
correct my understanding. I confess, sir, I 
took pleasure in his regard, and openly avowed 
it; our friends generally considered us attached 
to each other, and though he never made me a 
direct offer of his hand, I concluded, with them, 
his affuirs did not permit it, and remained hap- 


' willing enough to retain him. 
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py in his evident partiality. But now, sir, allis 
changed. I have spent two months lately, ina 
remote part of the country, without receiving 
from hima single line. I had returned to my 
home, three weeks before he called upon me, 
when at length he appeared, he cooly hoped I 
was well, lounged away a quarter of an hour, 
and carelessly took his leave: I have not seen 
him since. Why this lover, or this friend, has 
thus deserted me (since I have never offended 
him), I know not, unless it be, that a person 
governed by those “ elegant feelings,”? which 
disduin the guidance of reason, must be always 
capricious. I do not reproach myself for his 
conduct—yet Iam unhappy. Do not suppose, 
dear sir, I mean to complain, that my affections 
are engaged; byno means. My pride, I own, 
is severely wounded. Yet this is not all. I 
am no longer received with the pleasure and af- 
fection, I have been accustomed to; when in 
company, my chair is no longer surrounded. IL 
talk, and nobody listens; I laugh, and it is no 
longer a signal of merriment; I sit at home 
alone, and walk in the street alone; I am de- 
serted and neglected. And all is owing to 
errors and misconstructions, I am regarded 
and shunned by the gentlemen, as a finished 
coquctte, who, for two years, has seriously en- 
couraged the passion of a young man, wantonly 
to desert him in the end. Whereas you see, 
my dear sir, it is by no means my fault, I am 
Was there ever 
any thing more vexatious? 

[ am far irom wishing to put an end to the de- 
lightful friendships, which, under certain restric- 
tions, contribute so much to the happiness of 
the young and unmarried of both sexes, but I 
wish there were an exactly defined course of at- 
tentions pointed out, which might explain at 
once to the world, and to the lady, who is her 
lover, and who is her friend. For instance, a 
friend may shake hands in any company, and in 
any humour, but a lover must press it silently, 
scriously, and alone; a friead may contradict, 
dispute, or ridicule, but a lover must always ac- 
quiesce; the one must exert himself to intro- 
duce cheerfulness, the other may sit musing a 
whole evening by her side. He must never be 
heard speaking of admired beauties, or cele- 
brated wits; but the friend may admire and 
applaud them all. And then, sir, ata ball! ah, 
there ought to be very positive regulations for 
thatgrand theatre of tremblings, and palpitations. 
Innumerable are the false constructions at an 
assembly; a smile, at a wrong moment, has cre- 
ated incalculable confusion, and changing hands 
with the wrong partner has produced mistakes, 
which months of coolness could notefface. Now, 
sir, if you could be prevailed upon to take this 
into consideration, and if you would be so kiad 
yourself, or invite some of your correspondents, 
to draw up a short list of civilities, and their 
significations, it would be of very great utility. 
[ am convinced, in a very short time, you would 
have the satisfaction of seéing them generally 
established, as rules of conduct; they would be 
quoted in every doubtful case, the ladies uni- 
versally would have them copied on their fans, 
or indispensibles, and before they bowed, smiled, 
or received a gentleman’s attentions, they would 
pass their eyes over your invaluable present. 
I feel too much reverence for you, sir, to offer 
any light apology for the mcorrectness, which 
perhaps has offended you in this letter, yet I 
would offer, in some sort of extenuation, your 


use this letter as you think will least injure 4, 
honour, or tend to your disgrace, either jn , 
pressing or.making it public, your opinion y 
equally be respected by 
Your constant admirer, 
and well-wisher, 
Baltimore, Aug. 1st. 1801. DELIA DUBIgy 


ANECDOTES. 


A FABLE. 

A fox observing some fowls at roost, wish 
to gain access to them by smooth speeches, « 
have got,” says he, ** charming news to tel] ye 
All animals have entered into an agreement 
preserve universal peace among one anoih¢ 
Come down, and celebrate with me this decree 
An old cock, who was on his guard, look 
round him very cautiously. On the fox ask; 
him his reasons, ‘* I was observing those ty 
dogs which are coming this way.” Reyzn, 
| set off. ~‘* What,” says the cock, “ is therey 
peace yet settled among us!”—** Yes,” sq 
the fox, *‘ but these dogs perhaps have not j 
heard of it.” Itis singular M. La Fontay 
has made use of this story, but has not insert 
the last answer of the fox. See fable 34, 

A friend of mine, who travelled into Spaj 
recited to me an extraordinary epitaph ont 
king of Spain’s precentor, which he had sé 
himself at Saragossa: ‘** Here lies John Cabe 
precentor of my lord the king. When he 
admitted to the choir of angels, whose soci 
he will embellish, and where he will distinguis 
himself by his powers of song, God shall say 
the angels, ‘“¢ Cease ye calves! and let meh 
John Cabega, the precentor of my lord the king 

A valetudinarian complained ofa violent p. 
in one of his legs. His wife made use of a 
brocations and flannel to no purpose. The 
tient continued his groaning. A surgeon Ww 
called in ; who, on examining the leg, declare 
it was sound. ‘“ Then it must be the other, 
replied the simpleton. 

Tacitus records a curious instance of « 
quetry in Poppza, the wife of Nero, She us 
to cover a great part of her face, .in order 
raise an high idea of her beauty. * Velata on 
parte, ne satiaret aspectum ;” veiling part ofhe 
face, that she might not glut the eyes of t 
spectator with her charms. | 

THE PLAGUES OF A SMALL TOWN. 
A lawyer with great knowledge, great % 
histry, and no justice; an eminent physicial 
with little skill or conduct; a preacher witholl 
any conscience; a guarrelsome knight at arms 
a politician witkeut principles ; and a mané 
letters who eternally dogmatizes. 


The cardinal de Retz having told a story, ti 
circumstances of which Segrais knew to be m 
true, yet unwilling to contradict him, saidq 
‘‘ My lord cardinal, I recommend to your 
flections the expression of alady of my acquailt 
ance, who apologizes for uttering a falsehood, 
covfessing that she sometimes calls in her 1m 
gination to the aid of her memory. 

A RIDICULOUS INSTANCE OF VANITY: 

M. C*#¥#*, a very excellent musician, and 
man of elegantappesrance and fashionable ma 





known indulgence to our sex. I beg you will} 


ners, marred all his good qualities by an ext 
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yanity and ostentation. Not content with 
iring to the title of, a gentleman, he assumed 
ie rank of a nobleman. He drove a carriage, 
awn by two miserable half-starved horses, and 
valet was stuck behind in effigy, and made of 
aw. Being at a public place with this vehi- 
» and attendant, and the carriages as usual 
‘lowing one another with a slow pace, the 
ses of the carriage behind that of M, C#** 
. up the leg of his valet. On seeing this, a 
son called out, ** Take care, coachman; or 
»x horses will devour my lord’s footman.” 
SC ARRON. 

When any person called on this comic wri- 
he was obliged to take a seat, and hear all 
¢ composition which he had produced since 
ir last meeting. When I went to see him, 
ther with a man of lettérs, he made us sit 
wa and try on, as he termed it, hisnew work. 
was ** [The Comic Romance.” When he 
y that we smiled: ** Good! it will fit,” said 
_ He was a manof uncommon humour in 
mversation, even under anger and grief; for 
eridiculous part of every thing was immedi- 
ly‘presented to his mind, by the vivacity of 
imagination, and uttered in a moment, by 
efacility of his expression. 
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An orator, at a meeting during the troubles 
the League, began a speech with premising 







treat of into thirteen heads. ‘The audience 
reheard to murmur, and to interrupt this 
midable beginning. ‘¢ But,” continued the 
tor, ‘¢ to prevent my being too prolix, I shall 
it a dozen of them.” 









There is no place, where an instance of sim- 
city appears with less propriety, than in the 
pit. A priest at Tivoli was declaiming, in 
ssermon, against adultery. ‘ I would ra- 
er,” says the indignant preacher, “ be con- 


cted with ten virgins, than one married wo- 
”? 
dil. 




















A countryman wished to marry his youngest 
ughter to.a neighbour; but an objection was 
nde to the girl’s age, as not yet marriaveable. 
She is of sufficient age,” replied the father, 
as she is already a mother of two children.” 
LORD CARTERET 

Retained by memory the whole of the New 
estament, from the first chapter of St. Mat- 
wto the last word in Revelations. It was 
ty astonishing to hear him repeat long pas- 
ges from it, in the same accurate method as 
he were reading the book. 


no eee 
YEE natured witticisms are often retorted upon 


se who make use of them. Madame de ***, 
0 was famous at court for her bon-mots, 
is attacked by a young petit-maitre of high 
ik With this question: ‘* Pray, madam, was 
that fine gown given you by a gallant ?”— 


Be No, my little fellow,” replied the lady; ‘ you 
4, uk you are talking to your mother.” 
ime wT 
“How many cuckolds do you think there are 
this street,” says an artisan to his neighbour, 
thout counting you ?”—*+ Without counting 
nd MH!” says his friend, “ I like your familiarity.” 





‘ Well,” replied the artisan, “‘ how many do 
‘reckon including yeurself ?”” 









nthe should divide the subject he was about. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 
M. ***, who had passed his grand climac- 


teric, purchased a young raven, with an intent, 
as he told his friends, to see whether that bird 
would live to an hundred, as he had been told 
it would. 

I was going along the street of St. * * *, 
when there was a prodigious concourse of carts 
and coaches, so that they could not pass one 
another. Not being able to proceed, I stood 
under a gate-way, and saw a priest in a danger- 
Ous Situation, between the pole of a carriage 
and the wheels of a cart. He called out vehe- 
mently to the coachman and carter, not to move 
forward, or they would kiil a priest. An artisan 
who was near him, and in the like danger, ob- 
served, * Here is a priest who makes a8 much 
noise as I ought to do, who have a wife and 
four children.” —“ What do you say?” replied 
the indignant priest; ‘* why I have more chil- 
dren than you.” 


THE FORCE OF DOMESTIC EXAMPLE, 


It is preposterous for mothers to expect a 
chaste conduct in their daughters, if they set 
them a bad example. Madame B gave her 
daughter a serious lecture, on discovering that 
she kept up private interviews with her lover; 
and ended it by threatening to put her in a con- 
vent. ‘¢ With all my heart,” replied the young 
lady, ‘if you will let me have your valet-de- 
chambre to wait upon me there.” 

The prince de Condé, in a council of war, 
before the battle of Rocroi, speaking of the ad- 
vantages of possessing that place, the mareschal 
de Gassion replied, ‘* But if we lose it, what 
will become of us ??”—“I do not consider that,” 
replied the prince, ‘* as I shall die before that 
happens.” 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Without breaking a resolution, we cannot 
comply with the request oi the gentleman, who, 


the editor to a series of letters, signed Ameri- 
canus, addressed to ‘Thomas Jefferson. It does 
not quadrate with our plan to copy from other 
papers. The editor admires, with his friend, 
the scope and the style of “ Americanus.” His 
letters are terse, Vigorous, and pure; and the 
political truths they contain, are irrefragable. 
If the editor can obtain the whole serics, he 
will publish perhaps an individual number, or se- 
lect some of the more conspicuous beauties ; 
but to print the whole, would be inconvenient 
and irksome to the conductor of a paper, studi- 
ous of originality, and who has no hesitation in 
declaring, that he has some claim upon many 
of the political characters of the country, for 
their performances at first hand. 

“ De.ia Dusiovs” writes in the best man- 
ner of the most sprightly essayists. Her letter 
might have been dictated by Madame Sevigné. 
We highly relish this sportive stile of writing, 
and, with the assistance of some of our fashion- 
able friends, guided by the ght that may be 
derived from many a brilliant belle, we will en- 
deavour to explore our way through the mazes 
which run through the bordering countries of 
love and friendship. Ourrules for distinguish- 
ing between the ardency of passion, and the 
jargon of common-place gallantry shall be con- 
| cise and clear. 





in a polite letter, has directed the attention of 
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“ Each laughing belle shall read them on her fan, 
And each pert beau shall spe// them, if he can.” 
The partnership of ** Colon and Spondee” is, 

of late, only nominal. The firm remains unal- 
tered, but the whole weight of business rests on 
the junior partner. He makes a very sorry 
figure without his principal. He has lately 
taken an account of stock, and discovers that 
the result menaces a bankruptcy. To drop 
these mercantile metaphors, which certainly $a- 
vour of the shop, we are extremely chagrined 
that we receive no assistance from an accom- 
plished friend, who, in all the walks of inven- 
tion, wit, and humour, is so highly qualified to 
charm every admiring reader. 


«* Come then, my friend, my genius, come along, 
Thou master of the poet, and the song.” 

‘‘ Bussy” is deservedly popular. His criti- 
cism on Mr. Jefferson’s stile is a master-piece 
of analysis. ‘The objections to our philoso- 
pher’s choice and collocation of words, are for- 
midable and multiplied. On the most rigid in- 
spection of the incorrect reply to the New-Ha- 
ven remonstrance, and trying it fairly by the 
most legitimate standards of English style, it 
proves disgracefully defective. The animad- 
versions by ** Busby” are, in no instance, cap- 
tious or unfounded. It is one of the most mys- 
terious circumstances in the history of public 
opinion, that the stile of the Declaration, Notes 
on Virginia, &c, is viewed as a model by many, 
and pronounced correct by some. It would be 
easy to shew that the stile of the president is no 
less tinctured by French idioms, than his mind 
is tainted by French principles. In exposing 
the deformities of this new fangled diction, nei- 
ther good Virginian, nor fluent African, nor 
pure French, “* Busby” has displayed the acu- © 
men of a Porson, and we invite the scholar and 
the friendto further service, and to a correspond- 
ence ‘ frequent and full.” 

‘¢ Brno” must not forget his promise, or frus- 
trate our expectations. His convivyiality is 
chastised and classical. It is the festive gaiety 
of Horace, not the brutal clamour of the ca- 
rousal. The members of his symposia we doubt 
not, meet ** rather to converse than to drink toe 
gether.” We will address him in the jocund 
mood that Milton employed to his friend, the 
studious Skinner: : 

“ To day deep thoughts resolve with me to drench 
‘In mirth, that after no repenting draws.” 

“ El:za,” who communicated the anecdote, 
respecting the maritime terrors of the infidel 
VoLney, will oblige the editor by communicat- 
ing such moral pieces as occur in her choice 
reading, or such moral reflections as arise in her 
pure mind. We would invoke her as the * pen- 
sive nun”’ of the religious poet, 

‘ All inher robe of gravest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train, 

And sable stole of Cyprus lawn, 
O’er her decent shoulders drawn.” 

‘‘ Ferdinando” has been long silent. We 
are sorry that so poetical a voice should not al- 
ways rouze echo from her sylvan cave. 

“* Floricourt” is a coxcomb writer, and his 
essay is overwhelmed with cant expressions. 

‘¢ For many a standard phrase is his 
Might rival dere, or banish quiz.” 

“I, H.” the author of a pretty ode “ To Cons 
tentment,” which appeared inthe Port Folio of 
the fourth of July, is not forgotten. We are 
pleased with his productions, and shall be glad 
to observe his progress. ‘‘ Under the shade of 
melancholy boughs,” he can, at this sultry sea- 
son, find fresh reasons for Contentment, and, 
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when any of his rural joys or sorrows are to be 
described, we will lend him a patient ear. 

‘© Tredegar” we should be glad to hear from 
again. 

Is “* Alcander” indeed married, that he turns 
from dalliance with the muse, to the embraces 
of a more substantial spouse, and, during the 
delicious honey-moon of Philadelphia nuptials, 
forgets his essays and himself? 

We caa makenothing of the incoherencies of 
“A Citizen.” Like Petulant in the “* Way of 
the World,” he appears to be zn a muze, as a 
dog in a dancing-school. 

*¢ Delia” offers us an ras but the toy is 
not worth the accepting. She had better prof- 
fer it to the lounging resolver ofa yebus, or the 
arch interpreter of a riddle. / 


‘« The flattering fashionable tfibe 
Each stray bon mot to her ascribe, 
And all her “ little senate’’ own 
She mates the best charade jn town.” 

*¢ Doubts” are written by a jacobinical pen. 
We will not taint our paper, or insult the faith 
of our readers, by giving currency to the dreams 
of scepticism. The author is worthy of a con- 
spicuous station among the more insolent of 
the infidel tribe. 

He knows each stale aud vapid lye, 
In tomes of French philosophy ; 
And then, we fairly may presume, 
From Pyrrho down to David Hume. 
*T were difficult to single out 

A man more full of shallow doudt. 

A “ Reader” is clamorous for anecdote, 
ammusement, &c. and wishes thatthe Port Folio 
should be entirely composed of drollery and 
fun. This is like the child, who sighed for gin- 
gerbread ail sugar, or like the literary epicure, 
described by a modern poetess: 

He liked those literary cooks, 

Who skim the cream of other’s books, 
And ruin half an author’s graces, 
By plucking bon mots from their places; 
Who wonders any writings sells 

But yon spic’d mushrooms and morells; 
His palate those alone can touch 

Where every mouthful is bonne bouche. 
With eager joy, who gobbles down 

W hate’er related to the town, 

Whate’er looks small, whate’er looks new, 
Half-bound, or stitch’d in pink or blue. 


= 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE EMIGRANT. 


Borne by olus o’er th’ Atlantic waves, 
To Indian lands, unknown I wayward stray, 
Whose verdant bosom silver Schuylkill laves, 
Stately and silent as the close of day : 
Where rears the lofty spire its gilded crest, 
And thriving commerce drives the busy car, 
In solemn pomp by lib’ral Nature drest, 
Majestic rolls the mighty Delaware. 


Tho’ heav’n-born Freedom here maintains her 


state, 

* Beneath the lenient reign of Albion’s king, 
While blooming plenty smiles in ev’ry gate, 

And hills and vallies ever laugh and sing: 
Suill in my eye the bright pellucid tear, 

In sadly pensive silence trembling stands, 
While ties of nature and of kindred dear 

Prompt me in vain to hail my native land. 


Tho’ soothing friendship here her healing balm 
From unexpected hands benign bestows, 
And o’er life’s troubled surface spreads a calm, 
Which lulls to silent.ease my former woes: 
Still painful Mem’ry prompts the gushing tear, 


* This was obviously written before the revolution. 


‘Yet still, a gentle race of kindred dear, 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


Her retrospective mirror in her hand, 
While lively images of kindred dear, 
Inspire the wish to hail my native land. 


Tho’ manly health, with each returning sun, 
Sheds choicest blessings on my favour’d head, 
And when the busy, varied day is run, 

Still keeps his watchful station round my bed: 
Yet still beneath severe reflexion’s power, 

Her numerous past transactions present stand, 
And nature’s strongest ties each fleeting hour 
Urge me, in vain, to hail my native land. 


Tho’ wealth, the lordly pow’r, by all ador’d, 
Seems kindly to increase my little store, 
And hardy Temperance, with her frugal board, 
Forbids pale, dreary Want to haunt my door; 


Like forms imprinted on the yielding sand, 
Arise in view, and force the briny tear; 
A tear of reverence for my native land. 


Tho’ here Religion’s heaven illumin’d form 
Breathes free from papal shackles unconfin’d, 
Prompts from the inmost soul the vital pray’r, 
Alone well pleasing to th’ Eternal Mind ; 
Still in my troubled sight, forever dear, 

Of relatives arise a valued band ; 

Nor can my eyes-testrain the streaming tear, 
A tear of rev’rence for my native land. 


Nor can the tender solace of a wife, 

The lov’d idea from my breast erase, 

Tho’ much the dearest treasure of my life, 
Adorn’d with ev’ry soft attractive grace : 
The friendly forms beloved, forever dear, 
Stand forth confest, and beckon with the hand, 
Adown my cheek fast flows the falling tear, 
While thus they call me to my native land. 


Altho’ the prospect of an offspring moves 

Life’s purple current thro’ my breast, 

The /ong-wisht product of our mutual loves, 
The sweetest semblance of a mind at rest: 

Yet still impetuous gush spontaneous tears, 
Like heav’n-directed Nile o’er Memphis’ 

strand ; 

To Wisdom’s calming counsel deaf mine ear; 

I pant, impatient, for my native land. 


Say, for what cause and kindly purpose giv’n, 
This wond’rous impulse, when abroad we 
roam, 
Did fancy plant it ?—no, it is from heav’n, 
That joys spring blooming at the thought of 
home: 
Tis this, by liberty inspir’d, adorns 
The brightest pages of historic truth, 
While Asia’s chief his wasted myriads mourns, 
Before the ardour of the Spartan youth. 


No wonder then distils the pearly tear, 

It streaming flows, at Nature’s high com- 
mand ; 

The ties of kindred are foreyer dear, 

And dear the mem’ry of my native land. 


Mr. Ou_pscHooL, 


Folio. 


I’ve shortly lov’d, and shortly "Il love, 
For short my love doth always prove, 
k’en could I be short time with thee; 
Since then, the time right short would be, 
E’ér I should wiser prove. 

Come shortly then, and see with me, 
How short ’s the day of harmony. 


I take the liberty to send you a shorter parody of the long 
equivoque, which appear’d some time since in the Port 









SELECTED POETRY. 


ON THE DEATH OP GENERAL SIR RALPH ABERCRO 
‘* Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 
Whilst wreaths victorious crown Britany; 
arms, . 
And Ecypt’s sands are dy’d with Gallic » 
Say, shall the Muse, whom patriot virtue war, 
The nore of THANKFULNESS forget to po 


Fain would she sing, in glad triumphant s 

Resounding peandon this hard-fought da 
But Fame announces ABERCROMBY slain! 
And sorrow claims the sad funereal lay!” 


His early youth with emulation glow’d, 
His pulse beat high at sacred glory’s call. 
The streaming banner pointed out the ro 


With due degrees of heat we know, 
That both will gently melt. 


ON A QUARREL BETWEEN TWO TRADESMEN. 


Says Journal to Ledger, “ for this great affrom 

I shall call you, depend on it, sir, to account 

“¢O!” quoth Ledger to Journal, with impude 
ease, 

‘© The balance we’ll strike, sir, whenever y‘ 
please. 


keep, 
Now call up spirits of the vasty deep.” 
“ That will I do,” cries Tom, ‘ I have ti 
handy ;” 7 
John, from the cellar bring a little brandy. 








PUBLISHED BY 


To conjuring Tom, says Will, “ your word 
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re str jou 
To live respected, and lamented fall. 
The faithless sons of HoLLanp’s treach’x 
coast, 
The sickly climates of the sultry west,—~ 
HiBERNIA, too, in dire rebellion tost, 
His pow’r have felt, his clemency confest, 
Sent by his country’s loud approving voice, 
On Ecypr’s shores he met the stroke Hcvou 
death ; u BBs, u 
A fate more glorious ne’er was hero’s choice—me ce 
In Vict’ry’s arms he drew his parting breajiat 0! 
Long shall his name to each succeeding age; 8 
Long shall his virtues, valour, skill be knoy 4 
Fix’d by the record of th’historic page, a 
And grateful tribute of the sculptur’d stor Sh 
= ity 
EPICRAMS. tint 
If Eve in her innocence could not be blam’djqp'p 
Because going naked she was not asham’d; Hes 
Whoe’er views the ladies, as ladies now dressagts 
That again they grow innocent, sure will cago? 
fess ; por 
And that artfully too they retaliate the evil, 3 ° 
By the devil once tempted, they now tempt tags 
devil. 4 
is: be 
ON THE FALSE BOSOMS OF THE LADIES. .. 
Spite of the gibes of wanton wit, " 
What emblems can the fair, . 
Of their dear, tender hearts more fit, " 
‘Than waxen bosoms wear. * 
*T wixt mounts of wax, and mounts of snow, Hr 
How small the difference felt; 
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